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NATIONAL SONGS 
OF IRELAND. 


A Collection of the best Irish Patriotic, 
and Party Songs, edited by 


M. J. MURPHY. 


The editor is an acknowledged authority on the 
subject of Trish music, and this yolume is the result 
of his scholarly research among the treasures of Irish 
song. 
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somely bound. 
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RoOoT's 


Harmony and Composition. 


By Dr. Geo. F. Root. 


This book carries the student from the inning 
of the study of chords, progressions, etc. Mo the writ- 
ng of four-part harmony in choral form. 

It can be used in classes (the author’s method), or 
or private teaching or individual study, Its state- 
ents, explanations, and illustrations are unusually 
lear and concise, and the student is delightfully led 

ong step by step through the intricacies of this 
iteresting study. 

Price 50 cents. 
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FLOWER PRAISE. 


By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM and GEO. 
F. ROOT. 


Price 20 cents. A beautiful floral service for Chil- 
iren’s Day, Flower Sunday, Easter, etc. mepoiony 
vdapted to the ehildren of the Sunday Schoo 
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-+ SONGS FOR :-: 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


No. 1. 
By G. F. JUNKERMANN, 


Superintendent of Music in the Cincinnati 
Public Schools, 


This is a little collection of Rote Songs for the 


youngest children. The book may be used in con- 


nection with any system of music, and equally well | 


where no systematic teaching prevails. The com 


piler uses it as a supplement to the Cincinnati Music | 


Reader No.1. The songs are lively, healthful in sen 
timent, melodious, and easily learned. The book 
wi!l be useful for the home and kindergarten also. 


Price, 10 cts per copy. 
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CHILDREN’S DAY. 


The Children of the Year. 


A SUNDAY-SCHOOL SERVICE OF 


Recitation and Song for Children's Day, 
By W. L. MASON. 


We have just issued thisservice for Children’s Day, 
and it is a bright and pleasing exercise. Send for 
catalogue and Be sas of our large collection of 
songs and exercises for this purpose 


Price 5 cents per copy. 
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Ghautaugua oclo0! of Music 


Dr. H. R. PaLmer, Director; Wm. HU. SHerwoop, 
Piano; BERNHARD LisTeMaNN, Violin; I. V. F.ac- 
LER, Organ; J. HARRY WHEELER, Voice, ete. Com 
plete course in harmony, analysis, etc. Chautauqua 

a delightful place. Grand concerts, lectures, enter 
poh rey ae for details. 

. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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‘AN HONEST PIANO AT AN HONEST PRICE,” 


EVERETT PIANO, 


Manafactured by THE EVERETT PIAN?) 00, Boston, sae, 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati, Gen’! Factors. 


(Ent. at P. O., Cin., O 
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| Wabash Ave., cor. Adams St. Chicago 


THE CINCINNATI 


Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
Day and boarding pupils received. 
Students can enter at any time during 

the school year and summer term. 
For catalogues, address 
MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Music, 
8. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, CINCINNATI, O 


‘* Grace for Grace.’’ 


SCRIPTURE TEXTS AND HYMNS 
COMPOSED FOR THE 
OFFERTORY OR RESPONSES FOR SOLO VOICES 
AND QUARTET, 
By W. L. Blumenschein, 


In two Books. 





Op. 35 Price of each, 75 cemts. 

This ig a most admirable collection of short prac 
tical solos and quartets for church service. The 
pieces are finely written, and are the result of the 
com poser’s needs in his own choir, and will doubt 
less find a’place in the library of many singers 
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SUMMER SESSION. 


ROOT’S TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR TEACHERS OF SINGING. 


GEORGE F. ROOT, PRESIDENT. 
FREDERIC W. ROOT, Director 
Teachers prepared in the following departments 


Notation, Theory, Music-Reading, 
School Music, Charch Music, 
Private and Class Voice Training, 
Solo Singing, Harmony and Composition, 


as set forth in *“‘The Normal Musical Handbook,’ 
**The Teacher’s Club,” “‘ Root’s New Course in Voice 
Culture and Singing,” etc. 

School in session at the Silver Lake Assembly, 
Wyoming Co., N. Y., in the summer, and at 443 Wa 
bash Avenue, Chicago, during the school year. 

For cireular giving full particulars of the Silver 
Lake Schvol of Music, Languages, Oratory, etc., also 
Publice-Sechool Teachers’ Retreat, address REV 
WARD PLATT, Hornellsville, N. Y. 


++ WANTED. + + 


A young lady of enterprise, pleasing address, and a 
good performer, to take charge of Guitar, Mandolin, 
api Banjo Instruction in one of the largest music 
schools in the South. Must be a member of some 
Evangelical denomination, Baptist preferred 

Address, stating salary expected, with references 
and photo, which will be returned. 


G. H. ROWE, Music Director, 


Box 288. BELTON, TEX. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS, 


MRS. BENJ, GUCKENBERGER 
Will receive a limited number of pupils in vocal music 
at her residence, No. 2 Magregor Avenue, Mt, Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O, 
ANDREW F BOEX, 
Teacher of Music, 

Organist St. Francis Xavier Church, Director St. 
Caecilia Maennerchor. Residence, No. 7a Webster St., 
Cincinnati, O, 

MISS C, L. CHACE, 
Teacher of the Piano, 
327 Linn Street, Cincinnati, O. 


B, EBANN, 
B. Ebann’s New Music School, oth & Walnut, Cin’ti. 
Residence, et Evans St,, Mt, Auburn. 


CHAS L. LEWIS, 
Teacher of Violin and Cornet. Music arranged for 
Band, Orchestra or Piano, Residence: 275 West Ninth 
Street, 


MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano, Address j03 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


PROF, WENDELL SCHIEL, 


Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools, In 
structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address 


Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City. 


MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano, No, 41 East Eleventh Street, Cov 
ington, Ky., or care The John Church Company, 


MISS JOSEPHINE H, HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
referencesgiven. Address, 5 West Ninth Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 


MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams, City orders left with 
The John Church Company. 


HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. Cor. Graff and St. Clair Streets, 
Corryville, Cincinnati, 0. 


SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA, 
Vocal Instruction, No, 135 East 18th Street, 
ew York, 


W. H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony, 
Orders left with The John Church Co, 


OHN SCHWEERS, 
ine and Molitor Sts., Mt Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. 


HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music Address 324 Walnut 
rhe John Church Company 


S. E. Corner 


Street, of 


HERMAN A, ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing No, 16 Clark Street 


DO YOU WANT TO PURCHASE A 


Guitar or Mandolin? 
z=" So, 


Do not fail to send for our Illustrated Catalogue 
of the celebrated 


IMPERIAL. 


. Becaase they are the BEST 
WY Rwy OP WETRUMENTS made, in 
est tone in the World. Prices reasonable. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 
SOMETHING wEew. 


dlandard -« Selections 


— FOR — 


WOMEN’S VOICES. 


Complied from the works of Mendelssohn, Abt 
Rubinstein, Weber, Rossini, Hatton, Brock, Smart, 
Jensen, Coneone, Reinecke, Curschmann, 
Cherubini, and other standard com posers 

Adapted for use In Young Ladies’ Schools and 
Seminaries, for women's choruses, and concert pur 
poses. Price per copy, $1.00. 

PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co 
aw Wabash Ave., Chicago. In FE. 16th St., New Vor: 


Leslie, 


The Toni Sol-fa Music Reader 


Part 2. 
By T. F. SEWARD and B, C, UNSELD 


Part Il. contains the fifth and sixth Steps of the 
Tonic Sol-fa System of teaching Singing, Voice Cult 
ure, and the method of applyipg Tonle Sol-fa to the 
staff notation. 
35 cts. by mail; $30 per 100 by express. 

THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 


41 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. Oth St., New York 


MIRTHFUL MUSIC 


FOR MALE VOICES. 


PREPARED BY 
CLARENCE T. STEELE 
A collection of original and selected humorous 
Part Songs, Glees, ete., of a superior character 
True humor and good music. 


Price 40 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
Ww Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York, 


— 200 - 
Kasy ‘l'wo-Part Canons, 
By CONRAD MAX KUNZ. 


This valuable book is designed for the beginner on 

the Piano, and bas a preface by 

Dr. Hans von Bulow, 
To whom it is dedicated, and by whom it has been 
warmly commended, 

The practice of Fugues and Canons makes the 
hands perfectly independent of each other, and gives 
the left hand se and similar training to that given 
the right. This book can be used in connection 
with any of the various Piano Schools or Instructors, 
or without them, 

PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Reot & Sons Music Co. | The Johan Charch Co. 
20 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 BE. 16th St., New York. 


Apt - ANTHEMS. 


A COLLECTION OF ANTHEMS 
WITHOUT SOLOS, 


in a great majority of churches the music is fur 
nished by voluuteer choirs, the individual members 
of which, as chorus singers, do excellent work, but 
are not fitted for, and do not care to do, solo work. 
This book is prepared with the needs of such 
choirs in view. The musie is not dificult, and is 
pleasing, harmonious, and of a religious character, 
Price 40 cent». 


PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sous Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
MO Wabash Ave., CAlcago. mk New York 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


The John Church Co. 


No. (3 East (6th St., New York. 
HE TRADE will find at our New York 
Office the same facilities as at Cincinnati 
for placing their orders, and seeing our full 
line of publications. 
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“‘ AN HONEST PIANO AT AN HONEST PRICE." 


EVERETT PIANO, 


Manufactured by THE EVERETT PIANO CC, Noston, Mase, 





The John Church Co., Cincinnati, Gen’! Factors, 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 









(Hoiks and Organists will always find 
a supply of good practical anthems 
and voluntaries in THE MUSICAL VIS- 
ITOR, a monthly magazine for musical 
people. Its news and other reading mat- 
ter is up to date in every respect, and 
all its choir music is written or prepared 
expressly for it by the best writers. 


Published by The John Church Oo., Cincinnati. 


ROOT’S NEW COURSE 
Voice Culture and Singing 


FOR THE 


MALE VOICE. 
By FREDERIC W. ROOT, 


Author of “ Root's New Course for the 
Female Voice," ete., ete. 

The remarkable success which has attended the 
development of Mr. Root's new method of voice 
teaching has prompted the publication of the above 
book and its companion for the Female Voice. The 
fact that the books and method receive the warmest 
praise from practical voice teachers is a sufficient 
guaranty of their value, The system is being adopted 
by vocal teachers and conservatories everywhere. 
Examine the book and test.its method. 

Price per Copy, $1.50; Cloth, $2.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Oo. 
20 Wabash Ave., Chi ago. | 13 EB. 16th St., New York. 


AN IDEAL EDITION. 


We beg to announce to Teachers, and all who are 
interested in Music, that we have begun the Issue of 
a new series of Vocal and Instrumental Composi 
tions of all grades, under the general title of 


The American Artists’ 
(dition. 


pieces of this edition are all cate 


The lostrumental ‘ 
ngered after the theories of Kul 


fully revised and 
lak and Tausig, by 


J. O. v. PROCHAZKA, 


A pupil of these celebrated masters, and a musician 
of twenty-five years’ experience. 

We iuvite the careful attention of all musicians 
to the clearness of type, quality oe and genera! 
mechanical excellence of ‘The American Artists’ 
Edition,” these requisites being but too Sequessy 
overlooked under the very mistaken idea that mus 
cians care but little for the appearance of the music 
they buy. 

Complete Lists of Sheet Music and Music 
Books Furnished Free on Application, 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co, | The John Church Co. 
#” \. abash Ave., Chicago. | 13 EB. 16th St., New York 


HY do our choirs sing the same old 
anthems month after moath? Why 
»ot give us something new! The 
singers say it is dificult to find new 
things that are good and easily learned. 
That is not se any more, THE MUSI- 
CAL VISITOR contains each month, be- 
sides a host of other good things, sixteen 
pages of choir music prepared expressl) 
r it by the best church-music compos- 
ers. Choirs using the VISITOR can hav: 
new music every month, yes, every Sun 
day. Try it. Examine its merits, 





Published by The John Church Co., Cincinnati. 
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FAMOUS “MEYER” FuTS BANJOS 


CATALOGUES 


of SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS sent free to 
any address on application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


ROOT & SONS Music Co., 


IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS & DEALERS IN 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


N. B.—We are representatives of THE JOHN CHURCH CO. for the Northwest, and 
have at all times a complete stock of their Sheet Music and Book Publications. 


Are the best now made, and are used and endorsed | 


by all the leading professional and amateur players 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. have taken the agency | 


for the above and carry a complete line of these in 
struments in stock Bese 
free upon application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


WESTERN FACTORS FOR 


EVERETT PIANOS, 
HARVARD PIANOS. 
WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 


UNESX CELLED Iv 
POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 








PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH, 





AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A 
FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


GENERAL FACTORS, 
No. 74 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, O. 
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Music Books. 
| Latest Series! Just Issued ! 


Ne Plus Ultra Piano Collection, 


160 pages. Brilliant but easy pieces. 


Ne Plus Ultra Ballad Collection. 


160 pages. Latest and best songs. 


Ne Plus Ultra Song and Chorus Coll'n, 


Each song has a ringing chorus 
Ne Plus Ultra Dance Collection, 
Every style of dance music; not difficult 


All these books are large sheet-music size. 


ANY VOLUME SENT POSTPAID FOR Ox 


> 


The Newest Singing-School Book. 
THs 


Victory of Song 


By L. O. Emerson. 
JUST ISSUED! ENTIRELY NEW! 


The latest and best class- book ; unequaled for sing 
ing-schools 

Mr. Emerson's long experience and rare judgment 
have enabled him to insert many valuable sugges 


tions as to the proper use of the voice, especially as 
regards articulation and pronunciation of words 
For beginners, rudimentary exercises and lessons 
in note reading are furnished. A superb and varied 
collection of 


Glees, Part Songs, Choruses, 
Hymn Tunes, Anthems, 
Chants, Solos, Rounds, 
Male Quartets. 


invaluable for Singing-Schools and Musical Con 
ventions 


Price, 60c, postpaid; 86 per dozen not 
prepaid. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


OC. H. DITSON & CO. J. E. DITSON & OO. 





867 Broadway,'(N. Y. 1228 Chestnut &t., Phila 
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ALLEGRETTO ESPRESSIVO. 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































The Musical Visitor. 


Cincinnati, June, 1892. 


The May Festival. 


HE Tenth Biennial May Festival of Cincinnati, which opened Tues- 

day evening, May 24, with Mendelssohn’s Oratorio of ‘St. Paul,” 

differed in several respects from any previous one. We do not 
propose, however, to repeat the history of these Festivals at this time, as 
it is already familiar to the readers of the Vistror. It is well known 
that our own idea of a festival chorus is one formed on the plan of those 
of English and German festivals, where the choir is ¢ pluribus unum. 
In these choruses are choirs gathered from all parts of the country in 
which the festival is held. This method secures a large and well-trained 
choir, and each society has attached to it a local pride and interest which 
is transferred to the great choir to its financial advantage. 

The earlier Cincinnati Festivals were somewhat on this plan, and the 
wide-spread interest in them from the very first was largely due to this 
fact. We can not but believe that while the present choir should be 
continued, it should not be required to do all the work of a festival, but 
should be used as a nucleus around which the best choirs in Ohio and 
the neighboring states should rally for festival purposes. But of this 
more at another time. 

The first impression received last night (May 24) was that the choir had 
had a terrible shaking up. Compared with the old-time choir, as to mum- 
der, it seemed insignificant and hardly worthy the name of Festival 
Chorus. Weare glad to report the difference a seeming one only, for 
from the first notes of the ‘Chorus of Christians” on through the choir 
work of the whole oratorio it sent forth a volume of sound fully equal 
to the former six hundred, and its precision of attack, accuracy of intona- 
tion, and quality of tone was a most agreeable surprise. 

Considering the many discouragements of the past year, the change of 
drillmasters, etc., the work of the choir in the first concert was most excel- 
lent. The chorals were finely sung a//a capella, and the choruses were given 
with spirit and power. To us the most satisfactory chorus work was in 
the chorals, and in ‘‘ Stone him to death,” ‘‘ Happy and blest,” *O great is 
the depth,” “*How lovely are the messengers,” and the closing chorus. 
In “O great is the depth” there was danger at one time of getting off 
the track, but the misunderstanding, which was soon corrected, was not 
generally noticed, and the chorus closed in grand style. ‘*‘ How lovely 


are the messengers "’ was beautifully sung. In this number, perhaps more 
than in any other, was shown Mr. Blumenschein’s good work in express- 
ive and appropriate shading. We have heard even the famous Handel 
and Haydn Society of Boston sing this chorus much in the same manner 
as it had previously sung ‘‘ Stone him to death.” The interpretation last 
night was more in keeping with the sentiment of the words and the design 
of the composer. The soloists of the evening were Mrs. Corinne Moore- 
Lawson, Miss Ida Smith, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Ludwig, and Mr. Maish. 
Mrs. Lawson, who had the largest share of the solo work of the evening, 
has gained in power and expression wonderfully since the last festival. 
Her voice, which retains all its sweetness and purity with the added 
strength, filled the immense auditorium without evident effort. There is 
no longer any doubt about her position in the ranks of our leading 
American sopranos. Her first solo was subjected to some slight criticism 
for being a little out of pitch in the beginning, but, to our mind, the 
inaccuracy was quite as much due to the rising of the temperature affect- 
ing the instruments as to her. Her first few tones seemed somewhat 
husky, but that soon wore away, and when it is remembered that she 
has been singing constantly in various parts of the country the last 
month or more, it is a wonder that she so soon overcame the huskiness. 
Mrs. Lawson had much recitative work to do, and the skill and expres- 
sion with which she performed it left but little to be desired in this most 
difficult of all oratorio singing. Her first aria, ‘‘ Jerusalem, thou that 
killest,”” was most admirably sung, and we venture to say that but few 
persons in that vast audience ever had any idea of the beauty and depth 
of religious sentiment in ‘*I will sing of thy great mercies” until Mrs. 
Lawson sang it at this concert. She has certainly added to her laurels 
by her singing in ‘St. Paul.” 


Miss Ida Smith had but little to do, but that little was important and 
most excellently well done. In our opinion, the beautiful solo ‘‘ But the 


Lord is mindful of his own "’ was taken too fast for proper expression. 
This solo is quiet, meditative, confiding, It is not a boastful declaration. 
The movement and quality of tone should therefore be in keeping with 
this idea. There was so much that was excellent in Miss Smith’s singing 
of this, her only aria, that we are not disposed to be hypercritical. When 
the general effect is good and in keeping with the subject, minor imper- 
fections are not subjects of criticism. Cincinnati may be justly proud 
of Miss Ida Smith. 

Mr. Ludwig did not please the general public as much as in former 
times and in other works. He used the tremolo to a great extent in the 
endeavor to give dramatic intensity to the words. Looking at it from 
one point of view he was right. Smooth, easy-flowing, sugar tones do 
not rightly interpret the cursings of Saul, in ‘“‘ Consume them all,” or the 
deeply penitential prayer of Paul, ‘*O God, have mercy upon me.”’ Con- 
sider the situation, and it will be seen that Mr. Ludwig had the true 
artistic instinct when he sacrificed himself for his part. 

Perhaps the greatest interest centered in Mr. Lloyd, the great Fnglish 


tenor, but he had but little to do with which he could enthuse the 


audience until he reached the celebrated ‘‘ Be thou faithful unto death.” 
He made no great effort until this aria was reached, when he remembered 
that he was Lloyd, and that in the singing of this song he had heretofore 
been unapproachable. He is now. Many left the concert at this point, 
not wishing to have the emotions and impressions aroused by his singing 
disturbed by anything else, no matter how good. 

Mr, Maish, who had no solos, did good work in the concerted parts 
He will be heard to better advantage later on 

The program of the second concert consisted of scenes from Gluck’s 
** Alceste,”” Beethoven’s Symphony No. 3,and Becker’s Cantata, Op. 50 
The soloists were Mme. Antonia Mielke, Mrs. Lawson, Miss Smith, 
Messrs. Ludwig, Dippél, Maish, and Holmes. The chorus again won 
deserved applause for its promptness and accuracy. At times, especially 
when the tenors and altos sang alone, the orchestra was a little too heavy. 
This effect the conductor might have avoided if he had stopped to con- 
sider the number of voices at his command, but on the whole the choir work 
was satisfactory, and especially so in the Becker Cantata, which is a strong 
composition, and which ought to come into favor with chorus choirs and 
choral societies. The ‘‘ Alceste’’ music was not so interesting to us 
personally. It is music which should have the accessories of the operatic 
stage to fully take hold of one. The subject of the selection was not a 
pleasant one, and the music, though well sung, was not such as we care 
to hear at a festival. If one tries to grasp the situation and becomes en 
rapport with it, it produces a depressing effect (at least until the appear- 
ance of Hercules, who brings a gleam of hope with him), which we do not 
go to festivals to experience. 

The Heroic Symphony was played in Thomas’ masterly manner. The 
second movement, Marche Funébre, was very impressive. We do not 
recall a better performance of it. Here, although the music was funereal 
in the extreme, the effect was not gloomy or depressing. Having no 
personal regard for Napoleon, for whom it was composed, we associated 
the march with the nation’s funeral tribute to Lincoln, as it followed him 
from Washington to Springfield, and with Grant’s last march from Mt. 
McGregor to Riverside. The contrasting movements which closed the 
symphony restored the strained nerves to their natural tension, and 
brought a bright and pleasant ending to one of the best performances 
of the week. 

The principal solo work of the evening fell to Mme. Mielkeand Mr. Lud- 
wig. Mr. Maish had but little to do,but sang finely the part of 7hanato 
and the Oracle. The curious orchestration in ‘‘ The voice of Charon,” in 
response to the words ‘‘I hear his call,’ 
not so intended to be, but Mr. Maish did his part well, as was generally 


was somewhat comical, though 


acknowledged. Mr. Holmes has a good voice, and sings well, but with 
a little tendency to stagey pronunciation of certain words. But he is not 
out of the “* 20’s ” yet, and has a most promising future before him. Mrs. 
Lawson had less to do this evening but sang her part finely, as did Miss 
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Smith, who sang with less appearance of nervousness than on Tuesday 
evening. Both are favorites. Mr. Ludwig sang with less agitation and 
tremolo than on the first night, but this was, doubtless, because the part 
required the change. He sings as his artistic understanding of the part 
prompts him, and in that he does right. Mme. Mielke’s first appearance 
was awaited with great interest. She was still suffering from her illness, 
and sang under trying difficulties, but she showed herself to be an artist 
in every sense of the word. 

The third concert was given Thursday afternoon, and consisted of 
This 


tnatinee program was one of the most popular and pleasing of the series, 


selections for the soloists and orchestra, the choir not appearing. 


and its performance was listened to by an audience that has had but one 
rival in the whole series of matinees since the institution of the Festivals 
in 1873. 
many excellencies. 
hearts in childhood’s morn,” Gluck, and ‘“‘ Lend me your aid,’ Gounod, 
Our home talent, 


The performance itself was one long to be remembered for its 
Lloyd was at his best, and in his selections, ‘‘ Our 


roused the audience to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. 
Mrs. Lawson and Miss Smith, sustained its previous record for effective 
work, Mrs. L. in ‘‘ Non mi dir,’’ Mozart, and Miss S. in Handel’s ‘Awake, 
Saturnia.” The comparison between these comparatively new singers 
and the older and more experienced operatic alto and soprano, Mme, 
Ritter-Goetze and Mme. Mielke, did not at all prevent just recognition 
of the talents of each, and they were awarded hearty applause at the close 
Mesdames Mielke and Goetze fairly captivated every- 
Madame 


of their selections. 
body by the superbly artistic performance of their numbers. 
Mielke sang ‘‘ Ocean, thou mighty monster!” from ‘‘ Oberon,” by Weber. 
Mme. Goetze’s number was ‘“‘Almighty powers,” from Wagner’s “ Rienzi.” 
Mile. DeVere made her first appearance of the week at this matinee, sing- 
ing a selection from Massenet. 

Much interest centered in the orchestral selections, which won hearty 
and deserved applause, being executed in a most masterly manner, espe- 
cially the Brahms Symphony No. 3, and the Thomas arrangement of Cho- 
pin’s Marche Funébre. The concert closed with Liszt’s Symphonic Peem 
** Mazeppa.”’ 

In the evening of Thursday was given the fourth concert, beginning 
with “ The Christmas Oratorio,” by Bach. The interest in the portions 
given (Parts 1 and 2) centered in the choir work, and the “Cradle 
Song” for alto, splendidly sung by Mme, Ritter-Goetze. The chorals 
and choruses by the choir were sung with a power and effectiveness that 
were surprising, considering the number of its members and the short time 
We have already referred to its 
accuracy of pitch and promptness of attack. These were again manifested 


Mr. Blumenschein has been drilling it. 
in the chorus work of the cantata. The chorals were not difficult, but 
some of the choruses were exceedingly so, and the choir deserves great 
credit for the way in which it sang them, After the usual intermission 
the orchestra gave a virile interpretation of Schumann’s Symphony No. 1, 
Op. 38. The work is full of brightness and life, and is really descriptive 
of the bloom and beauty of spring. Indeed, Schumann at one time named 
it the ‘* Spring Symphony.” 

The concert closed with a splendid rendering of Bruckner’s “Te 
Deum,” Both author and work are new to the American musical public. 


The ‘“*Te Deum,” which was sung in Latin, is a strong composition, both 
The soloists, Mrs. Lawson, Mme. Ritter- 


Goetze, and Mr. Lloyd, had but little to do; the important work being, as 


in orchestration and voice parts. 


a hymn of praise of this character should be, for the chorus, and nobly did 
it perform its duty, The power and spirit manifested in the singing of 
this work was remarkable, and the noble 600 itself hardly ever surpassed 
this choir in volume of tone put forth in the closing chords of the last 
chorus, ‘‘O Lord, in thee have I trusted.” 

The fifth concert, Friday evening, the 27th, consisted of selections from 
operas, and drew the largest audience of the week. Every seat was 
occupied, and the aisles and other vacant places were crowded with 


** standees.’ 
sung by Mmes. Mielke, De Vere, Messrs. Lloyd, Ludwig, Dippél, Holmes, 


The selections were Act I. from ‘* Euryanthe,”’ by Weber, 


and chorus, the Vorspiel, Good Friday’s Spell, and Transformation Scene 
from ‘* Parsifal,” Wagner, and scenes from ‘* Tannhauser,” Wagner. 
After what has been said of the vocalists, chorus, and orchestra, we 
need hardly go into detail in regard to this performance. Certainly 
Wagner had a fine showing. Especially impressive was the playing of 
the orchestra in depicting the various scenes selected. But we do not 


believe such passages as were given can be heard with any great degree 
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of satisfaction apart from the rest of the opera, and without the great 
assistance of the scenic and other stage effects. Besides, it seems a pity 
not to utilize the choir more than was done at this concert. We are sure 
that choruses from ‘‘ Tannh&user”’ and “ Gétterdimmerung”’ would have 
been far more acceptable than the long and wearisome dialogue in Ger- 
man and English to which the audience was subjected after the inter- 
mission, Ludwig’s singing of the beautiful ‘Star of Eve” was the only 
really enjoyable feature of the second part of the program. 

The sixth concert was in the form of a matinee, on Saturday, at two 
o’clock, of a somewhat similar character to that of Thursday, the solo- 
ists being Mmes. Mielke, DeVere, Ritter-Goetze, and Messrs. Ludwig 
and Dippél. Mme. Mielke was suffering from acute rheumatism, and had 
also just received a telegram announcing the death of a relative, but, as in 
the previous concerts, rather than disappoint the public, she ignored her 
own feelings and fulfilled her part of the program nobly. We hope to 
hear her again under more favorable circumstances. Selections from 
‘* Fidelio,” including Leonore Overture No. 3; an aria by Massenet, ‘‘ Le 
Cid,” which was to have been sung by Miss De Vere at the first matinee ; 
the Tschaikowsky Symphony No.5; Songs from Wagner, ‘‘ Im Treib- 
haus,” and “ Triume,” sung by Mme. Ritter-Goetze, ‘“‘the two Grena- 
diers,” Schumann, sung by Mr. Ludwig, and Berlioz’s ‘* Hungarian 
March,” constituted the program, all of the numbers of which were per- 
formed most effectively by the respective artists above named. 

The seventh and closing concert, Saturday evening, May 28, was a 
worthy conclusion of the Festival of 18y2. In Dvorak’s Requiem Mass 
the choir had fitting opportunity for the display of its powers, and right 
well did it avail itself of it. The Mass is sublime in conception, and 
calls for noble effort on the part of all participants. The choruses are 
mostly very difficult, and the high pitches and almost constant fortissimos 
call for great endurance on the part of the choir. It met all the require- 
ments of this grand composition most admirably. The soloists were 
Mme. De Vere, Mme. Ritter-Goetze, Mr, Lloyd, and Mr. Holmes, of 
whose work we have no need to speak at this late day. Following the 
Requiem came Beethoven’s Symphony No. 8, claimed by some to be his 
greatest work. There are others that we, personally, prefer, but this is 
indeed a masterly composition. Though written under trying circum- 
stances, it is full of life and brightness, as though Beethoven had deter- 
mined to drive away his troubles by dwelling on that which was wholly 
bright and beautiful; a good method and medicine and practice for all 
humanity to adopt. It is needless to refer to the almost perfect inter- 
pretation given it by the Thomas Orchestra. The Quintet and Chorus 
from ‘* Die Meisters’nger,”” by Wagner, brought the concert and the 
Festival to a close. As we have delayed this Visrror much beyond the 
regular time of issue in order to report the Festival for our readers, we 
will not delay it any longer for a résumé. Our opinions and impressions 
and suggestions for the future not herein expressed we will reserve for 
another time. We are pleased to report the Festival a financial success 
as well as a musical one. The receipts were about $43,000. The total 
expenses about $40,000. As there was a balance of $10,000 on hand, it 
will be seen that the Association is in a condition to go right on with 


preparations for the Festival of 1894. 


Talks Upon Voice Culture.—No. X. 


By Frederic W. Root. 


hard pressed. Things were going against him. The opposi- 
tion was piling up testimony which he could not refute. At 
last, in desperation, he turned to the judge and said: ‘‘ Your Honor, 
there is nothing so misleading as facts!'’ Now there is a good deal 
of truth in this remark, although one might not at first perceive it. 
There are certainly many misleading facts about the vocal organs 
with which a singer may confuse himself; and especially is this so 
as regards the use of the diaphragm,to a consideration of which these 
“talks "* have now brought us. 
I always feel a sense of compassion for a young and ambitious 
voice student whom I see studying anatomy; for while I know that 
such an one may persevere far enough to accumulate enough facts 


A LAWYER managing a case in court once found himself pretty 











and to associate them in their proper relations, yet he is likely to be 
led many a wild-goose chase by individual facts before he reaches 
that point. In my student days I was taught by one that the proper 
motion of the diaphragm resulted in the outward motion of the waist 
in front, and by another that it should be accompanied by inward 
motion at the same place; while another told me that there should 
be no motion at all at the waist. Pupils to-day are taught by some 
instructors that the larynx should go up for tone production; by 
others that it should go down; and by others that it has nothing to 
do with the process, or, at least, should not be regarded. And so 
on with the other items of vocal method. Each of these modes of 
instruction is based upon some unquestionable fact, and the conflict 
between them verifies the above quoted paradox : there is nothing so 
misleading as facts. Possibly another old saying, “ A little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing,’ would state the case more exactly. My 
deductions from the facts concerning the diaphragm and other 
parts of the breathing apparatus lead me, after many years, to deter 
mine upon a series of analytical exercises in breathing, which appear 
on pages 8 and 9g of the New Course for the Female Voice. No. 12 is 
for the diaphragm alone, and is designed to give the pupil two 
things: 1st, conscious control of the diaphragm, and 2d, good 
staccato execution. No. 13 is for the lower ribs. No. 14 for abdom- 
inal action. No.15 for that action at the small of the back which 
comes as a resultant of the proper combination of the other actions. 
No. 16 is to give control of and strength in the upper chest, the object 
also being to keep this out of the combinations of breathing actions 
until later, when it is assigned a special function. 

The exercises from 11 to 16 are, as it were, the “ five-finger exer- 
cises"’ of breathing, and should have the kind of persistent practice, 
regardless of musical effect or immediate application to singing, 
which we used to give “ Plaidy’s Technik.” 

With women it is not easy to bring the technique of breathing to a 
proper degree of proficiency, and very few ever succeed in doing it. 
I often examine singers who have brought all other technical points 
to a high degree of perfection, but whose breathing is painful to 
behold. Whether teachers make concessions to tight dresses, or 
whether they have not the nerve to compel pupils to do all the work 
necessary to perfect their breathing, or whether they do not acknowl- 
edge the necessity of careful treatment in this department, I do not 
know. It is not very hard to get the pupil to accomplish any one 
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of the breathing actions as an exercise ; but to change the habits of 
breathing from wrong ones to right ones—to do the exercises often 
enough and long enough to make certain desirable action automatic, 
is quite another matter. That the breathing should be managed 
from below, and that the desirable habits involve a passive condition 
of the upper chest, and principal action of the diaphragm, abdo- 
men, and lower ribs, was, | thought, well established in voice culture. 
But there have come to me during the past season three pupils from 
a very prominent conservatory, where the principal teacher, a 
foreigner for whom much was claimed, teaches most dogmatically 
that the breath should be managed entirely at the upper chest in 
front, and will permit no abdominal or diaphragmatic action. Verily 
I thought the world had progressed beyond that point. This high 
breathing is the easiest for a woman to accomplish; but it has many 
serious defects, and I think teachers in general will agree with me 
that the best plan is to breathe so that at the end of an expiration 
the position is erect rather than stooped, and that a better quality of 
tone is possible with the chest in its natural outward position rather 
than hollowed inward. Other advantages of low breathing are that 
the lower parts are flexible, whilethe upper ones are bony and heavy ; 
also, that the throat performs its functions more easily when sup- 
ported by a steady chest. 

These exercises from 11 to 16 in the New Course prepare the pupil 
for the more comprehensive breathing exercises which come later. 

rr ae 
Music crept by me upon the waters, 
Allaying both their fury and my passion 


With its sweet air. — Shakespeare. 
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The Double Sharp and Double Flat 
Once More. 
(CONTINUED FROM LAST MONTH.) 


ERE are the examples that Mr. Unseld gives to show that the 
double sharp and double flat are sometimes placed upon 
natural degrees of the staff 


* 
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It will be remembered that I am attempting to show that these 





characters would never be so used if the keys in which they occur 
were fully represented, and here let me repeat, custom permits the 
staff to make false representations where modulations are represented 
by accidentals instead of by signatures. For instance, in the last 
example above, the staff continues to represent B-natural after the 
key of D-flat is established. This is because, in a key shown by 
accidentals, only those tones of the key that happen to be wanted 
are indicated—the staff continuing to represent (by its signature) 
pitches that do not belong to the key unless they are to be used. 
If the signature were given above where the key of D-flat occurs, 
B-flat would be shown, and the true meaning and signification of the 
double-flat plainly seen. 

Presumably the C double sharp in the first example and the A 
double sharp in the second are chromatic tones, with C-sharp and 
A-sharp as theirdiatonic neighbors. But in the third example there 
is no doubt, because the harmony is given and the key-of D-flat 
major clearly shown. B double flat is there a chromatic tone, and 
B-flat is its diatonic neighbor. Now, does the musician think of B 
natural there because the staff shows it, and of the double flat as 
“double flatting "’ that degree of the staff to represent the pitch 
wanted? He is most unfortunate if he does, for there could be no 
coherence between that view of the case and the true principles of 
key relationship and representation. No; he thinks of B-flat as the 
diatonic six there, and of B double flat as the beautiful flat six of 
that key. 

To sum up: If the double sharp and double flat were originally 
intended to be used on natural degrees of the staff they could be 
used in the key of C major, but every musician must see that that 
can not be done. Being used to all intents and purposes for chro- 
matic tones, wherever there is a pitch represented by a double sharp 
there is a diatonic pitch a Aa// sep below it, represented by the same 
line or space, ¢f the tones of the key at that point are shown 

If I have been fortunate in my statements of what seem to me 
evident truths, I hope my readers will now see that the following 
positions are of wrong. 

First. The double sharp is always used upon a sharped degree 
of the staff either expressed or understood, and the double flat is 
always used upon a flatted degree of the staff with the same condi- 
tions. (It will help to see the truth of this to remember that the 
double sharp is but a sharp in another form, and that the double 
flat is but a flat in another form, and that the object of each is to 
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atfect the meaning of a line or space a Half step just as the other 
sharp and flat and the natural do.) 

Second. The meaning of a line or space is changed but a half 
step at a time if the pitches of the key in use are represented. 

Third. Consequently the main function of each of the seven 
characters referred to (#, >, 4, X; bb, Bs, Bb) is simply to sharp or flat. 
In the matter of canceling, what one does the others do, but that 
idea is a wrong one. It is contrary to fact, and contrary to musical 
usage. Nothing is canceled; everything that has taken place, re- 
mains, and at every accidental the musician looks forward, not 
backward. 

In these days of wild flights into the strange and erratic in music 
some exception may turn up to the rules that govern our science at 
the present time, but I know they hold good not only in the music 
with which I am most familiar, but in the higher music to which Mr. 
Unseld refers. 

Mr. Unseld has certainly made a point against me, viz.: my omit- 
ting to guard a truth against a misunderstanding, and I| do not blame 
him a bit for poking a little fun at me in consequence, but if he thinks 
the double sharp and double flat were invented to apply to natural 
degrees of the staff and make them change their meaning a step at 
a time, he had better come into sha//lower water himself. It will be 
safer, and we will give him a hearty welcome to a place where he 
can touch bottom. 

If any of the readers of this article should see the April Vistror 
and notice the Davy Crockett advice that I give at the end of my 
article there, they would be apt to say: ‘‘The Doctor had better 
take that advice to himself,’’ and I should agree with them. 

I did not happen to notice what was said about the omission of 
certain characters spoken of by Mr. Unseld, but I do look favorably 
upon what he suggests, especially at the bottom of the first column 
of his article. I believe there is no need of the natural in the com- 
pound characters that often follow the double sharp and double flat. 
I can not see that there would be any more danger of misunder- 
standing a single sharp when it follows a double sharp, or a single 
flat when it follows a double flat, than there is in letting one signa- 
ture simply displace another without the naturals, as I have done for 
some years. 

Both Mr. Murray and my neighbor, Mr. Straub, advocated drop- 
ping the natural in the compound character referred to, but I did not 
at first see the value of the idea. It is certain if that plan will work 
there need be no further discussion about a name for the hitherto 
nameless characters, for in their present form they need not be used. 

In conclusion, I am glad of this little episode. Dr. Mason used to 
say: ‘Error makes us weak, truth makes us strong.’’ I agree with 
him, and am thankful to anyone who helps me to get rid of one and 
gain the other, especially when it is done in Mr. Unseld’s friendly 


way. Geo. F. Roor. 





Will it Grind? 


A YOUNG composer, radiant with new ideas, once called upon 


Rossini with his roll of new music. Would the master ex- 
Before looking at the sheet, Rossini asked 
the question, ‘‘ Young man, will it grind?’’ The great composer 
sees a redeeming feature in the hand-organ. “Will it grind?” 
Plainly, Rossini meant that if the young man’s music would not fit 
a hand-organ, it was worthless in one sense. Playful and timid 
remarks often contain a deal of wisdom and mean more than they 


amine the work ? 


seem. 

The idea of using a hand-organ as a test for music is certainly 
original. Brushing away technicalities, it means just this: a song that 
is simple and singable can be put tc the mechanical stiffness of a 
mere music machine, and can be performed with steam or hand pow- 
er in such a way as to be easily recognized. ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home” 
and ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer ”’ belong to this class. Their charac- 
ter is pronounced, distinct, and mechanical—mechanical in a good 
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sense. They conform to the laws of rhythm, metre, and numbers. 
Music and figures are intimately related. The barrel of the hand- 
organ turns round in a fixed space. A pin set at a certain place, 
and another on the opposite side of the diameter, will sound tones 
exactly in the same relative time, whether the handle is turned fast 
or slow. If you can imagine four pins on the barrel at equal dis- 
tances, it must be plain that the musical tones will follow each other 
with mechanical precision, at whatever rate of speed they may be 
produced. The sense of numbers and order in music is innate in 
all. Every one can beat time to a clearly defined melody. It is the 
musically cultivated who go beyondand enjoy music not having 
this marked musical feature. 

Of course you will not think that Rossini, when he asked if the 
young man’s music would grind, meant that all music must conform 
to this severe test. Far from it. He probably meant that, to be 
popular, to have a singing character, and appeal to the great mass 
of men and women, it must be capable of being ground out on an 
organ. [We think the writer has mistaken the whole drift and 
meaning of the question, but we will let him have his say now, and 
give our ideas of it at another time.—Eb. Visitor. | 

The opera of “‘ Martha”’ is neither deep nor powerful, yet it is very 
popular. Every song can be ground out on a machine. Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony, the giant effort of a master mind, is utterly unfit for 
a hand-organ. The opera is simple, rhythmical, and melodious. 
The symphony is involved, abounds in intricate rhythm, and displays 
a bewildering maze of beautiful and picturesquely irregular ideas. 
The crowds flock the opera-house, but only the student and lover of 
high art gather in the orchestral temple where the master speaks a 
language not born of earth. 

Now, do not for a moment imagine that the simple and mechanic- 
ally-exact music is poor and to be despised. Precision and clearness 
of outline are two of the great canons of all art. Beethoven is as 
exact as Flotow, but in a higher way. If his music can not be ground, 
it is the fault of the hand-organ, and not of the music. 


A Curious Little Harp. 


(Most people look upon the jewsharp as a mere toy, and of little or no musical 
value. But anything is of use that in any degree gives pleasure and serves to 
smooth the wrinkles on the brow of care, and who can tell but that the despised 
mouth-harp, the much berated accordion, the rustic corn-fiddle, or the twangy 
jewsharp may be but the precursor of the more aristocratic piano, organ, or 
violin. 

’ a of the jewsharp, in an interview with an inquisitive scribe, makes 
the following statements concerning the sale and manufacture of this little instru- 
ment.—Ep. VIstror.} 
¢¢ J ONLY make harps of the best quality,” he continued, “ and 

have been engaged in the business for over forty years, thirty- 
five of which | have spent in this country. My father and 
brother were in the business before me, and are now at work at the 
old trade in Belfast, Ireland. I make every one of my instruments 
by hand, and never have an assistant, because the art is one of which 
only a very few possess the secret. As I know of only one other 
manufacturer in this city who makes the same kind of harps, you 
will see that the demand for them is not enormous. I do most of 
my work on orders from music and toy stores down town, and these 
keep me busy most of the time 
““How many do I make a year? Well, that’s rather a hard ques- 
tion to answer, for I never keep track of them, but just work along 
till I get an order finished, and then tackle the next one. I suppose 
I could finish on an average six or eight first-class instruments in a 
day, and perhaps twice or three times as many of the less expen- 
sive ones. The lowest price which charge for a harp is fifteen cents 
and the highest $2. The latter are made with German silver frames 
and the tongue is of finer steel. The frame, however, does not have 
anything to do with the musical tone of the instrument, and it is 
usually made of iron, which is afterward ‘tinned.’ I have all my 
frames cast and ‘tinned’ ata foundry, and then finish them up here.” 
“Then it is not so easy to make a fine-toned jewsharp ?” 

















“Certainly not. It requires agreat deal of experience to be able to 
make a harp that will produce a true musical tone. The making and 
fitting of the tongue are the hardest work. I have my little portable 
forge here, and manufacture the steel tongues myself. The edge of 
the tongue must be made perfectly straight and filed in a particular 
manner, so as to produce the smoothest vibrations, and then the 
inner edges of the frame must be made to correspond with the edges 
of the tongue. The closer the frame is made to fit the tongue with- 
out coming in contact with it, the better will be the quality of the 
tone that can be produced. With one of the best harps any melody 
can be reproduced accurately by the performer, and a skillful 
player can get more music out of one of these little instruments 
than you would imagine. I can not play well myself, or I would 
show you some of the effects which might be produced.” 

“Are the harps tuned to any particular pitch, so as to be used 
with other instruments ?"’ 

“No, I do not take the trouble to pitch them unless they are 
ordered that way. It is enough, however, to do this by shortening 
or lengthening the stem at the end of the tongue until the tone cor- 
responds with the note required. Some people can play two harps 
at the same time, and when a pair is ordered for that purpose | 
always have to give them the same pitch. Most of the instruments 
of finer quality are made to order, and, of course, 1 have to make 
them to suit my customers. A very fine instrument is made with a 
polished iron frame, a little heavier than the cheap grades, which 
are usually only sold for toys. The additional weight of the frame 
gives more solidity to its tones. The penny harps are made by 
unskilled workmen, and are of very little value as musical instru- 
ments.” 

In Ireland and Scotland the instrument is very popular, especially 
among the Scotch, who take about two thirds of all the jewsharps 
made in Belfast, where his father has the monopoly of the business. 
At the present time he is the only manufacturer of jewsharps in 
Ireland that he knows of. The finer class of goods are usually 
made with silver-tipped stems, but this does not make any difference 
with the tone; the richness and volume of which depend entirely 
on the workmanship and the delicacy with which the tongue is 
adjusted in the frame. The only trouble about the jewsharp is that 
it is not a very durable instrument, for after a year's use the tone 
usually becomes dull and loses the clearness of its vibrations. 
—— or — 


Concerning a Famous Song. 
= E origin of the well-known song— 


**No one to love! pone to caress! 
Roaming alone through this world’s wilderness,’’ etc., 

has long been the subject of dispute, and a Washington correspond- 
ent recently gave great publicity to the story that it was written by a 
gentleman who now resides in Washington. © According to the story 
he was in love with a beautiful girl, and the day fixed for their mar- 
riage. Before the appointed time arrived the war broke out and the 
young man enlisted. He was on the field when his wedding-day 
approached. It was on the eve of a great battle, and he wrote to his 
sweetheart asking her to postpone their marriage. This she refused 
todo. The young man preferred to trust to luck in regard to the 
marriage to being considered a coward in running away from his 
first battle, and he remained in the field. His lady-love, however, 
was so piqued at his seeming neglect that she persisted in the rejec- 
tion of his suit and married another. Filled with gloom at his loss 
the rejected suitor is said to have written the melancholy song. 

A lady who lives in Burlington, N.J., and who is familiar with the 
origin of the song, said to a Hera/d reporter that it was written by 
George Felix Benkert, of Philadelphia. There is a romance attached 
to the song which is vouched for by several prominent citizens of 
Philadelphia. 

George Felix Benkert was the son of a wealthy shoe-manufacturer, 
and his relatives still conduct the business in Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia. Young Benkert displayed a talent for music, and in 1855 
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he was sent to Berlin to complete his education. While studying at 
the German capital he fell in love with a niece of Mme. Henriette 
Sontag, and was married to her. They had one child, and in 1859 
Benkert returned to Philadelphia with his family. 
of the civil war were felt, and the young wife, fearful of a repetition 
of the German rebellion, returned with her child to Berlin, despite 
her husband's protest. Benkert grew despondent after his wife had 
sailed, and wrote the song which gained such popular favor 

During the war Benkert returned to Germany in quest of his wife. 
He sailed on the same steamer with Jenny Lind, and they inaugu- 


The convulsions 


rated ocean concerts by giving a benefit for the seamen. The famous 
songstress was much taken with Benkert’s song, and upon her return 
to Germany had it translated. Mrs. Benkert refused to return to 
America, and the composer died in Philadelphia of consumption in 


1865. His widow and child are still living in Berlin. 











The Beginnings of Music. 
R. LOUIS C. ELSON writes as follows on the above subject 
M In a certain sense music may be said to be a natural function. 
It was probably as natural for primeval man to hum or sing, 
when pleased, as for a cat to purr under similar circumstances. We 
may safely assume that the beginnings of music were vocal, yet the 
relics of even paleolithic times indicate an instrumental music. A 
whistle has been dug up in Dordogne, in France, whjch must have 
been played upon in the very earliest days of the existence of man 
on this planet, and a rough kind of flute, with three holes, made of a 
stag’s horn, speaks of music of a slightly later date, yet ages and 
zons before the beginning of history. A simple rhythmic instru- 
mental music was probably almost as natural to primitive man as 
singing, and one can find traces of this even in the lower animals. 
Some kinds of monkeys, for example, enjoy beating regularly on 
the trunk of a hollow tree, the simplest kind of a drum, and the 
very beginning of instrumental music. Unquestionably many of 
our instruments come from theperception of some sound in nature. 
The wind piping through a bamboo forest gave the elements of the 
organ to mankind, for it would require scarcely any intelligence to 
observe that the breeze entering into the hollow tubes at an angle 
caused a tone, while a slightly higher degree of reasoning would 
perceive that the sound was regulated in its pitch by the power of 
the blast and the length of the tube. Sometimes the origin of ancient 
instruments is spoken of in legends which are scarcely less ancient. 
Hermes, the Egyptian god, is mentioned in one of the earliest of 
Egyptian fables as wandering by the banks of the Nile after an 
inundation, and discovering there a tortoise that had been left 
by the receding waters, and died. The shell was intact, but 
of the rest of the body only a few sinews remained, which, being 
tightly drawn by the expansion caused by the heat, resounded 
sweetly as the god struck them with his foot, and thus there came 
into existence the lyre, one of the best of the ancient instruments. 
From the bow of the savage to the grand piano in the drawing- 
room of a fashionable belle seems an incongruous step, yet the 
former gave rise to the latter, for in the ancient bow was discovered 
the principle of the harp, and the old spinet was but a keyed harp, 
and the piano was modified from the spinet. The horn of dead 
cattle gave rise to the horn of our orchestras. Of course, among 
all these instruments the drum was the simplest, the most palpably 
furnished by nature, and at the very dawn‘of history we find almost 
every nation supplied with drums of various kinds. In Egypt these 
drums were generally beaten by hand, and this kind of little drum, 
or tambourine, was a favorite instrument with the Hebrew nation, 
both in its wanderings and after it had settled in Palestine. The 
songs of Miriam, of Deborah, and Barak, probably had plenty of 
tambourine accompaniment. The Egyptians developed the harp to 
an extraordinary degree. Some of their harps had as many as 
twenty-seven strings, but possessed no front pole, which proves that 
the Egyptian pitch must have been below even the “ 435 A,’’ which 

has become the desideratum of the nineteenth century. 
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It does not seem to be always necessary to 
practice what one preaches in order to be suc- 
cessful. For instance, the Strauss family have 
written dance music for three generations, yet 
not one of them could dance a step. 


It is officially stated that the tickets for the 
Wagner Festival at Bayreuth next month have 
The 
holds 1400 persons, and there is only one price, 


been all sold. Bayreuth Opera-House 
twenty marks, or about $5, per seat for each 
performance. 


Ir is announced that the plates of the new 
cantata ‘‘Columbus,” by Messrs. Butterworth 
& Root, which has been in preparation nearly a 
year, are now ready for the press, and the work, 
which 
will soon be put before the public. 


is awaited with considerable interest, 


CONTRACTS have been let for the construc. 
tion of the Casino Music Hall and connecting 
peristyle,which,together, will be a conspicuous 
feature in the foreground of the Administration 
building, and near the shore end of the lake 
pier. The contracts aggregate $279,730. 

IN the new comic opera ‘“ Jupiter,” the cob- 
bler,who is set to rule Olympus in place of J upi- 
ter, who is under arrest in a Roman street, gets 
off a good hit when he says that ‘If the Sun 
had nothing to do but to shine on the righteous 
it would not be at all necessary for him to rise 
so early.” 


VERDI, who has taken to farming, says: ‘I 
should like to express my wish that this noble 
occupation would be diligently pursued in this 
country. What a source of riches it would 
prove for Italy. Fewer musicians, fewer law- 
yers, fewer doctors, and more farmers—that is 


what I wish for my country.” 


Tus is bad for Chicago. A writer in the 
Chicago ost, says that the physical culture 
clubs and all the Delsarte classes and gymnasi- 
ums of the city will be powerless to prevent 
the. deterioration of the race if it is to be per- 
mitted to go on living in flats. Life 
is life through the wrong end of an opera glass. 


in a flat 


A LOCAL paper stated recently that the first 
organ made in the United States was made by 
Messrs. Huders & Baum, of Cincinnati, and 
sold to Bishop Fenwick, the first Catholic priest 
of this city. 
the first Episcopalian Church, and the third, 
into the first New Jerusalem Church, corner 
of Sixth and Vine. This was in 1816. We 
had supposed that organ-making in this coun- 
try began at an earlier date. 


The second one made, went into 





Wuart has;become of the Ohio Music Teach- 
ers’ Report for 1891 ? 
annual meeting, and, as far as we can learn, 
nothing has been done about it. 
stand that Mr. Gantvoort, the present President, 
has made repeated efforts to secure its publica- 


It is nearly time for the 


We under- 


tion, though he is in no way responsible for it, 
Evidently there is shift- 
Where? 
Let the question come up at the meeting next 


but without success. 
lessness and indifference somewhere. 


month. 

Mr. T. P. WESTENDORF, a composer well 
known to our readers, is meeting with great 
success as Superintendent of the Reform 
School at Chehalis, Wash. His gift of music 
is put to good use in the school, and is having 
a grand effect upon the inmates. We are 
pleased to note that he has the hearty support 
The Mugget says: 
“ The State Reform School under the present 
management will accomplish the results for 


of the press and the public. 


which it was intended. It will make good 


citizens.” 

A WRITER in the Voice magazine gives s« me 
good advice about the furnishing of music- 
rooms. Care must be taken, she says, to have 
little drapery, and no stuffed or upholstered 
chairs or sofas, because they interfere with the 
Whatever 
is hung against the walls should be hard, not 
soft. 


where musicians congregate, there is no carpet, 


sound of singing, and other music. 
This is the reason that, in many houses 
the floor being painted or stained, Any orna- 
ment that interferes with the purpose of the 
room ceases to be decorative. 


IT is a good plan in choir work to have all 
sing the melody at times. The practice in the 
drill-room is very beneficial to the voice, if 
care 
high. 


other; is a correcter of 


is taken not to force the low voices too 

It is a system of tuning second to no 
indolent and bad 
‘*time,” and gives a pleasing variety to the 
drill. 


hymns is sure to induce the congregation to 


In church, the unison singing of the 


‘*chip in,” and is the best method of leading 
that can be devised. There is a verse or two 
in every hymn that can be made exceedingly 
effective by unison singing. Most of the solos 


in the Visiror Anthems can be sung in this 
manner with excellent results. 





SCIENTISTS assert that the human mouth is 
gradually working around to the left ear (or 
right, which is it ?), and that in a few years from 
now, say a thousand or two, this important 
organ will be quite atthe side of theface. The 
human ear is in need of some new development 
also, for a London investigator has discovered 
that his ears are out of tune with each other. 
Applying a tuning fork, first to one ear and 
then to the other, he found a semitone’s differ- 
Further investigation showed that in 
an amateur orchestra of eight members five 
had ears more or less out of tune. How would 
it do for the scientists to arrange to have the 
ears ‘‘develop” around to the back of the 
head, where they shall merge into one, and 
thus avoid the present difference in tuning ? 


ence. 


Dr, HANSLICK, the celebrated musical critic 
of Vienna, makes a very strange statement 
in a recent book in regard to music. He says, 
in substance, that the beautiful in music does 
not depend upon emotional expression; that 
the musical idea is an end in itself and not a 
means for representing feelings and thoughts. 
As the VisiTor has often declared, music does 
not depict definite thought, but we can not 
agree with the assertion that it does not depend 
upon emotional expression. All the composers 
who have ever lived to any worthy purpose 
have appealed to the emotions by their music, 
As the 7ridune remarks 
on the same subject: He denies to music the 
capacity to do the things which it has notori- 
ously done, not only in the appreciation of 


and intentionally so, 


those who listen to it, but also in the confessed 
purpose of its great creators, especially from 
Beethoven down. The conscious purpose of 
the romantic and dramatic composers in their 
treatment of the materials of music, with their 
emotional potentialities, says Mr. 
Krehbiel, is a factor in the discussion which 
the advocates of the mere ‘‘form” theory 
The relation of music toward their 
by A. W. 
Ambrose twenty years ago, in his book, ‘* The 
Boundaries of Poetry and Music,’ when he 
related the anecdote of Diogenes and the phi- 
losopher who denied the existence of motion, 


inherent 


ignore. 


notion was aptly characterized 


While the latter waxed warm in his demonstra- 
tion that motion was impossible, Diogenes 
proved the contrary by walking up and down 


in front of him. 


Wanted—A Standard of 
Criticism. 

That there is yet no definite standard of 
musical criticism may be seen from the reports 
of a late D’Albert concert in two of the most 
prominent New York dailies of recent date. 

The one in speaking of the playing of the 
Chopin Concerto in E minor says: ‘‘ Of the 
charm which is native to the work we failed 
to detect a single trace,” and again, ‘* Chopin 
would have failed to recognize it as his crea- 
tion.” The other says of the same number, 












that it was played by D’Albert in a masterly 
manner, and that he carried off the lion’s share 
of the honors of the evening, while the first 
mentioned declared that ‘‘it was easier to 
overlook the dissonances produced by the or- 
chestra on account f the weather than it was 
to enjoy the performance of Mr. D’Albert.” 

Now, how is one to form an estimate of the 
concert from the above reports, both written 
by men of acknowledged talent and ability? 
Is there any standard save that of individual 
likes and dislikes ? 
criticism of the same thing depend very much 
upon the state of the liver and bile,and other 


And does not this varied 


things too numerous to mention, connected 
with one’s internal machinery ? 

I do not know much about music, says a 
friend, but I know what I like. 
“liking” about all that any one can judge 
And does not the ‘‘ liking” differ at 
different times ? Do we always enjoy a song 
or an opera with the same degree of zest and 
delight? Would not a boil on the arm tend 
to lessen our usual 
ance somewhat, and cause us to keep an eye 
on our neighbor lest he rudely disturb the 
carbuncle ? 


Is not this 


from? 


interect in the perform- 


If dinner was not quite to our 
liking, or late, orthe company not of our own 
choosing, or if the tailor had sent home our 
suit too late to correct a misfit, or if we dis- 
covered in the audience our best girl with 
other company, would not any one or all of 
these or similar things affect our receptive 
state, and so bias our report of the perform- 
ance ? 

We are influenced by circumstances, con- 
ditions, surroundings, in every act of life. 
These things affect our mental states, and thus 
our receptivity is affected also. 

Leoking through green glass gives all things 
a verdant hue. A headache or an attack of 
dyspepsia on the part of the critic has ruined 
the prospects of many a dramatist and com- 
On the other hand, a state of *‘ teel- 
ing good ” has often boosted into prominence 


poser. 


and respectability works which, in other con- 
ditions of the mind, would have been declared 
unworthy, and rightly so. 


Is there a criterion? What is it? 


City Notes. 


The Zoo is to have three concerts a week 
during the summer, beginning early in June. 
Both the Weber and the Bellstedt bands have 
been engaged. 


Miss Julia D. Gazlay, of the Mt. Auburn 
Baptist Church Choir, goes to Europe about 
June 1 fora short vacation, Her place in the 
choir will be filled by her friend Miss Winston, 
of Covington, Ky. 


Mrs. Benj. Guckenberger met her pupils and 
friends informally at her home, on McGregor 


avenue, Thursday, May 26. A pleasant even- 


ing, with music and refreshments, was spent 
with this most agreeable and 
hostess. 


entertaining 
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The concerts at Burnet Woods the coming 
season are to be given by the Weber and the 
Ballenberg-Bellstedt orchestras on alternate 
Saturdays. The bids for the contract were 
the same from both orchestras,and this arrange- 
ment seemed the fairest that could be adopted 
under the circumstances. 


Miss Grace Root, of Chicago, daughter of Dr. 
Geo. F. Root, and her friend Miss Dodson were 
among the “ foreigners” attending the May 
Miss Grace brought her Kodak, and 
takes away with her many fine views of the 
Queen City. She snapped it at “us’ 
visiting our office, and it is a question whether 
she will be able to work it any more. 


Festival. 


’ while 


Mr. A. M. Shuey, of Minneapolis, favored 
us with a call last month, while spending a 
few days in this city. But what will his home 
people say when we mention the fact that he 
St. Paul’s church. 


It is not allowable, we had supposed, for a 


attended divine service at 


Minneapolis man to show recognition of St. 
Paul in any way whatever. 


Base singers in want of a good comic song 
will find in Arthur Lyman’s ‘‘ Morbid Man 
one that fills the bill. 
as Barnabee could “‘ bring down the house” 


” 


It is just such a song 


with every time. In fact, it seems as if it were 


written for him. It requires good acting, a 


keen sense of humor, and vim. A singer with 
these requisites will make a hit with it every 
time, 

Mr. and Mrs. George Henschel gave one of 


their unique vocal recitals at Pike’s Opera- 
House Wednesday evening, May 11, under 


the auspices of the Ladies’ Musical Club. The. 


singing of these artists is always pleasing, but 
we venture the opinion that a little lighter 
program, with more English and less German, 
would have been much more acceptable to the 
audience. 


Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson was the soprano 
soloist at the fourth annual music festival of 
the Hampden County Musical Association, 
which was held at Springfield, Mass., the first 
week in May. Mrs. Lawson has sung at several 
of these festivals, but never with so great suc- 
Her 
fellow artists were Mrs. George Henschel, Mrs. 


cess as attended this recent appearance. 


Julia Wyman, Messrs. Andreas Dippel, Franz 
Rummel, Geo. Henschel, Max Heinrich, etc. 
etc. There was a chorus of 175 picked voices, 


and an orchestra of fifty members. 


The Kneisel Quartette, four members of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, gave a con- 
cert at the Odeon on the afternoon of May 6, 
that for perfectness of execution and beauty 
of expression has never been equaled in this 
city. Indeed, musicians in the audience who 
had heard the same music played by the best 
quartettes of Europe said the performance of 
the Kneisel Quartette was superior in every 
respect. Weshould have been pleased to have 
heard nothing but *“*‘ Haydn” music, which 
in this kind of reciting has never been equaled, 
although the Tschaikowsky Andante is beauti- 
ful and was most exquisitely played. The Schu- 
mann Quartette suffered in comparison with 
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Haydn’s, and we did not particularly enjoy it, 
though we could not but delight in the execu- 
tion of it by the Kneisel Quartette. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra closed the 
College of Music Subscription Concerts with 
one of its unique performances on the evening 
of May 6. According to our notion, the pro- 
gram, good as it was, was not as interesting 
as it might have been, but even the “tuning 


’ of this band of artists was more endur- 


up’ 
able than some performances we have heard 
elsewhere at other times. But it seems to us 
that both Mr. Thomas and Mr. Nikisch will be 
obliged to present less severe programs if they 
desire substantial public support. One sympho- 
ny in an evening is surely enough, if it is a 
good one, and it is certainly enough if it isa 
bad one. A dinner should not consist of roast 
beef only. There should be the lighter en/frees 
and the sparkling wine to make the heavier 
foods digestible. If our great conductors want 
to rightly and more quickly educate us up to 
the highest notch they must not put the hay 
too high in the rack, and must give us some- 
thing to make it godown easily. As it is now, 
congestion is oftener the result than digestion. 
D’ Albert played with his usual fire and spirit, 
and was admirably accompanied by the orches- 
tra, which orchestra we are quite willing to 


admit is second to none. 


The closing concert of the series of four 
given by Miss Bauer’s Conservatory of Music, 
at the Scottish Rite Hall, was a notable one. 
The program was as follows: 


Quartettes for Strings; a. Aria, Bach; b. Scherzo, 
from C minor Quartette, Beethoven 
“Greeting to the Woods”: b. “Spring Flowers "’ 
with violin obligato. Quartettes for Strings: a. 
Andante Cantabile, Tschaikowsky; 6. A la Hon- 
groise, Schubert. Conservatory Double Quartette 
a. “ The Night,” Schubert ; b. “ Legends,”” Méhring: 
ec. “ The Nightingale,’’ Alabieff. Quartette, Op. 41, 
B-flat major, Saint-Saéns ; for piano, violin, viola and 
‘cello. Allegretto. Andante maestroso ma con moto 
Poco allegro piu tosto moderato. Allegro 


Songs: a 


The Conservatory Double Quarfette consists 
of the Misses Georgia Myers, Minnie Martin, 
Ione Riddell, Clara Bancroft, Lila Darby, Ida 
Pierpont, Maud Bishop, Alice Hitchcock, with 
Miss Iva Kennedy accompanist. The String 
Quartette is composed of Messrs. Jacob Bloom, 
Anthony Schath, Michael 
Brand. this concert 


Louis Weigand, 
The soloists for were 
Miss Georgia Myers, and Mr. Frederic Shailer 
Evans. As stated in the last VISITOR, we were 
unable to be present, but it will be seen from 
the above program and talent that the concert 
educational 


was one of great artistic and 


merit. 


Here and There. 


Dr. H. R. Palmer has charge of the Chau- 
tauqua School of Music the coming summer. 
Ilis assistants will be Mr. W. H. Sherwood, 
Mr. J. Harry Wheeler, J. V. Flagler, and L. S. 


Leason. 


It is not too late to refer to the unusual suc- 
cess during the season just past of Mr. C. W. 
Harrington’s Choir at Bradford, Pa. As all 
sensible ministers do, or ought to do, the Rev. 
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Mr. Congdon works hand in hand with his 
musical director. This always results in good 


and effective service. 


Wm. H. Sherwood will give piano lessons 
at Chautauqua during July and August. He 
will also give six or eight recitals and “ talks.” 
Those who have heard Mr, Sherwood in this 
sort of educational work need not be told how 
very interesting and valuable he makes it. 


An American Composers’ Concert was given 
in Chicago April 27, under the direction of the 
National College of Music. H. S. Perkins, 
Jule Perkins, Buck, Nevin, Rowe, Sherwood,F. 
R. Webb, Blumenschein, F. W. Root, Gott- 
schalk,and many others were represented upon 
the program. 


Mr. A. J. Gantvoort, Piqua, O., gave a con- 
cert with the Cecilia Choir April 22, which 
was a grand success. The choir numbers 
twenty-two members, and for the little time it 
has been in training has made remarkable 
progress. The program was of a high order. 
The choir had the assistance of Miss Bessie 
Gearhardt and Mr. B. C. We 
hope to receive further reports of the work 


of Mr. Gantvoort in Piqua. 


Welgamood. 





Notes and Gossip. 


Johann Strauss is at work upon a new comic 


opera. 


John Howard Payne, the author of ** Home, 
Sweet Home,” was born on June 9, 1791. 


“Of home he sang who never found a home.” 


* MM. Rubinstein, Massenet, and Saint-Saéns 


have consented to conduct concerts at the 


Musical Exhibition at Vienna. 


‘‘ The Lotus-Eaters,” is the name of a new 
work composed by Dr. Hubert Parry for the 
Cambridge (Eng.) University Musical Society, 


who propose to produce it this month. 


An ‘“* American Composers’ Choral Concert,” 
on the 29th, in New York, drew a large audi- 
ence. It was complimentary to its conductor, 
E. Agramonte. Compositions by all the well- 


known American composers were presented. 


Mr. Edward Lloyd has been giving concerts 
in New York and vicinity with very great suc- 
cess. It would be a treat te hear him in a Song 
Recital in Cincinnati, though by the terms of 
his contract with the May Festival Association 


we suppose that will be out of the question. 


The new comic opera “Jupiter,” libretto 
by H. B. Smith, music by Julian Edwards, had 
its initial performances at Baltimore and Wash- 
ington last month, and may be set down as 
one of the greatest successes of the day. We 
give a sketch of it in another column. 


New York begins its next season of opera 
November 21, and will continue four weeks. 
There will be no opera during the holidays, 
but it will be resumed January 9, 1893. The 
De Reszkes, Lassalle, and Miss Eames have 
been engaged, and Signor Vianesi, and Herr 


Seidl will act as conductors. 


Jessie Bartlett Davis is one of the successful 
singers in public life. Her father was a coun- 
try schoolmaster on the Illinois prairies, and 
gave her her first lessons in the rudiments of 
But her first and probably her best 
teacher was F. W. Root, of Chicago, who has 
trained so many of our bes! public singers. 


music. 





- 


Unrest. 


When dew-wet branches wave and toss 
In summer breeze, 

And shining stars reflect themselves 
In tranquil seas, 


Life seems so sweet that I oft wish 
*Twould always last. 

I quick forget the weary days 
That marked my past. 


But when the blue clouds sweep across 
A moonless sky, 

It seems the days have leaden wings 
As they go by. 


The happy, bright, sunshiny hours 
Forgotten soon, 

In dreading bitter, wintry days 
I pass my June. 


Ah! human hearts are thankless things 
God's ear alone 

Is tuned to hear the thankful word 
Above the moan. 


Hampton, Ta. FLORENCE A. JONES 





The Ohio Music-Teachers’ 
Association. 


We had hoped to have been able to print 
the full program of the O. M. T. A. in this 
number of the VistTor, but the copy has not 
arrived at the date for closing our columns. 
We insert instead the following notice from 
the President of the Association: 


Piqua, Onto, April 2, 1892. 
To the Musical Profession and Lovers of Musi: 
in Ohio—GREETING : 

The next meeting of the Ohio Music-Teach- 
ers’ Association wlll be held in the Y. M. C. A. 
Hall at Cleveland, Ohio. 

The opening session will be held on Monday 
morning, July 4, at 9:30, and the meeting will 
close Tuesday afternoon, July 5. The National 
Musical Teachers’ Association will meet imme- 
diately after in Case Hall. 

Every effort is being made to make the brief 
meeting intensely interesting and instructive 
from the beginning, and therefore it behooves 
every musician to be present at the opening 
session. Valuable papers will be read by Geo. 
Schneider, of Cincinnati, W. S. Sterling, of Cin- 
cinnati, a paper on the voice by the great Eng- 
lish voice specialist, Emil Behnke, and others. 

There will be piano recitals by Emil Lieb- 
ling,of Chicago, Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, 
and Mr. Doerner, of Cincinnati. Some novel- 
ties in the way of chamber music, violin and 
piano, piano trios, etc., will be features of the 
program. Some of the best vocalists in the 
State will also assist. 

Every professional musician, as well as every 
ambitious amateur, should at once enroll him- 
self or herself as a member of the Ohio Music- 
Teachers’ Association. 
musicians only can 


Professional become 
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active members, and thus have a voice in the 
proceedings, on payment of $1.00. Every 
amateur can become an associate member on 
payment of a fee of $1.00, and will have the 
privilege of admission to all sessions, recitals, 
and concerts of the Association. Upon receipt 
of $1.00 the Secretary will send by return mail 
membership ticket for next meeting. 

It is earnestly hoped and confidently expect- 
ed that all professional musicians in the State 
will at once send in their names and member- 
ship fee, and thus become active members ; 
and will also exert themselves to secure as 
many associate members as possible. 

Reduced rates on all railroads will be se- 
For further information and for mem- 
bership tickets address the Corresponding 
Secretary, Mr. B. C. Welgamood, at Piqua, 

A. J. GANTVOORT, 
President O, M. T. A., Piqua, Ohio, 


cured. 


Ohio, or 





M. T.N. A. 


The program prospectus of the fifteenth an- 
nual meeting of the Music-Teachers’ National 
Association, to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, July 
5, 6, 7, and 8, 1892, is here given. 

Tuesday morning will be devoted to arrival 
and introduction of visiting members at the 
parlors of the Hollenden Hotel, where the 
headquarters of the association will be estab- 
lished. 

The daily session of the Ohio Music-Teach- 
ers’ Convention occurring in Cleveland on Tues- 
day forenoon, visiting members of the M. T. N. 
A. will have an opportunity of attending the 
final session of that association. 

The regular sessions of the M. T. N. A. will 
begin 


Tuesday Afternoon, July 5. 


2 p.m.—Address of Welcome, Hon. W. G. Rose, 
Mayor of Cleveland. President's Address, J. H Hahn, 
Detroit. Secretary's Report, H. 3. Perkins, Chicago. 
Appointment of Committees. 

3 p.m.—Recital, Mrs. Kate M. Kedzie, pianist, Lan 
sing, Mich. Mr. Otto Engwerson, tenor, Columbus, 
©. Detroit Philharmonic Quartet. 

4 p. m.—Recital, August Hyllested, pianist, Chi 
cago; L. Gaston Gottschalk, baritone, Chicago. 


Tuesday Evening Concert. 


8 p. m.—Miss Alice McLaughlin, soprano, Indian- 
apolis. Mrs. F. M. Davis, soprano, Boston. Miss Tir- 
zah P, Hamlin, contralto, New York. Miss Augusta 
Cottlow, pianist, Chicago. Mr. Armin W. Doerner, 
pianist, Cincinnati. Mr. Percy Goetschins, pianist, 
Syracuse. Mr. Geo, A. Parker, organist. 


Wednesday Morning Session, July 6. 


9 a. m.—Essay, John Towers, Indianapolis. 

9:30 a. m. —Essay, F. W. Root, Chicago. 
Discussion. 

10:30 a. m.—Essay, A. J. Goodrich, Chicago. 

11:15 a. m.—Essay, H. C. Macdongall, Providence 
Discussion. 


Wednesday Afternoon Session. 


2 p. m.—Organ Solo, W. B. Colson, Cleveland. 

2:15 p.m.—Recital, Miss Clara Louisa Doeltz, so- 
piano, Detroit. Mr, Arthur Foote, pianist, Boston. 

3:30 p. m.—Recital, Miss Clara Philipbaar, soprano, 
Buffalo. Mr. J. de Zielinski, pianist. 

4:30 p. m.—American Compositions, Mr. Mackenzie 
Gordon, tenor, Chicago. 

Piano Trio.—Ad. M. Foerster, Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. 
Chas. E. Knauss, pianist, Easton, Pa. Mr. Johann H. 
Beck, violinist, Cleveland. Mr. Max Droge, ‘cellist. 











Wednesday Evening Concert. 


Cleveland Vocal Society, Alfred Arthur, director. 
Miss Adele Lewing, pianist, Boston. L, Gaston Gott- 
sehalk, baritone, Chicago. Miss A. Margaret Goetz, 
mezzo-soprano, Chicago. 


Thursday Morning Session, July 7. 


9 a. m.—Essay, Emilio Agramonte, New York. 


Discussion. 

10 a. m.—Essay, W. 8. B. Mathews, Chicago. 
Discussion. 

11 a. m.—Essay, Percy Goetschins, Syracuse. 
Discussion. 


Thursday Afternoon Session. 
2 p.m.—Organ Solo. 


215 p. m.—American Compositions. Piano Quintet, 
Geo. W. Andrews, Oberliu. Violin Romance, Car! 
Busch, Kansas City. Songs, Franz X. Arens, Berlin. 
String Quartet, Johann H. Beck, Cleveland. Piano 
Trio, E. R. Kroeger, St. Louis. 

4:30 p. m.—-Recital, F. Busoni, pianist, Boston. 

5:30 p. m.—Election of officers. 


Thursday Evening Concert. 


Song and Piano Recital. Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Thom- 
son, Chicago. Mr. H. E. Zoch, pianist, Milwaukee. 


Friday Morning Session, July 8. 


9 a. m.—Essay Miss Amy Fay, New York. 
Discussion. 

#45 a. m.—Essay, A. R. Parsons, New York. 
Discussion. 

10:30 a. m.—Essay, Frederick H. Clark, Chicago. 
Discussion. 

11 a. m.—Essay, Franz X. Arens, Berlin. 
Discussion. 


Friday Afternoon Session. 


2 p.m.—Organ Solo. 

2:15 p.m.—American Compositions. Sonate, piano 
and violin, B. O. Klein, N.Y. String Quartet, H. W. 
Parkes, N.Y. Piano Trio, H. H. Huss, N. Y. 

i p. m.—Recital, Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood, pianist, 
Chicago. Mr. Chas. Abererombe, tenor, Rochester. 

5:30 p. m.—Business and Committee Reports. 


Friday Evening Concert. 


Miss Celia Gaul, pianist, Baltimore. Mr. B. Bick 
nell Young, baritone, Chicago. Miss Belle Carry, 
soprano; Dresden. 





‘« Jupiter.” 


This new comic opera, recently put upon the 
stage, is such a pronounced success that we 
think our readers will be interested in a brief 
sketch of the plot. The music, which is by 
Julian Edwards, of the Digby Bell Co., is as 
pleasing and catchy as ‘‘Pinafore.” The libretto 
is by Harry B. Smith. /spiter comes to earth 
to pay his respects to a charming Roman 
maiden, Claudia by name, who is the sweet- 
heart of a drunken cobbler, one Spurius Cassius. 
Jupiter changes his identity by means of a 
wishing cap, which, in the present instance, he 
accidentally loses, so that he is compelled to 
remain the humble cobbler. In the mean time 
the real cobbler is mistaken for /upiter, and is 
carried by his subjects to Mount Olympus, 
where Queen Juno welcomes him as her spouse, 
and the tipsy shoemaker reigns as the ruler of 
thunderbolts. The real king is compelled to 
earn a living on earth by pegging shoes, and, 
among his other troubles, he falls heir to the 
shoemaker’s fiancee, and tyranical, bullying 
housekeeper. He is finally arrested, and carried 
away ina Roman patrol wagon to answer for 
offenses committed by the real cobbler during 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


one of his sprees. The scene of the first act is 
laid in ancient Rome, while that of the second 
is on Mt. Olympus, in the midst of a bank of 
clouds. We will describe the principal numbers 
at another time. 
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Cologne Cathedral Bells. 


The bells whose mighty melodies can be heard 
so far numbers also among them the largest 
in Europe, and the great Kaiserglocke, twenty- 
seven tons in weight, was cast from twenty-two 
bronze cannons taken in the Franco-Prussian 
war. It strikes the note of D—twenty-eight 
men being required to make the monster give 
tongue—and Speciosa, Pretiosa, the Magi’s 
bell, and the bell of Saint Ursula run through 
the gamut of G, A, B,C. Four of them were 
hung in 1447. The last one added in 1872. 
They were rung for hours and hours in joyful 
peals when on the 14th of August, 1880, the 
last block was raised and put in its place upon 
the building—just six hundred and thirty-two 
years to the day from the laying of the founda- 
tion-stone. And again on the 15th of October 
of that year, when Emperor William I., his 
queen and family, surrounded by the greatest 
nobles and dignitaries of the realm, amid the 
roar of cannon and the voices of bells, the 
city gay with flags and flowers and triumphal 
arches, and singing with German cheers, an- 
nounced the great work completed—the sign 
and seal set upon German unity and peace. 
Elizabeth Bisland in the Cosmopolitan. 
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Musical Hopper.. 


Silence is golden. The gas-meter never says 


a word. 


Half a loaf is better than working all the 


time anyhow. 


Some people imagine they are making gal- 
lant strides every time they kick. 


Having “fun” is like buying catfish; after 
you have cut off the head there is not much 


left. 


Ethel: * You don’t suppose George would 
marry me for my money,do you?” Maud: 
«It might be worth trying ; he’s awfully hard 


up. 

Smith: ‘‘ Did your son pass his college ex- 
amination without conditions?” Brown: ‘Yes; 
they said they’d take him under no condi- 
tions.” 


Mistress: ‘‘ Norah, how does it happen I 
find you idling away your time in that rocking- 
chair?” Domestic (with languid majesty): 
«I’m not idling, mem; I’m reposing. I’m a 
Delsarshean, mem.” 


Mrs. Maiflour (after proudly showing her 
family treasures to new neighbor’s little daugh- 
ter): “* Have you any such heirlooms at home, 
my little dear?’’ Little Dear (with dignity): 
**No’m. I guess our folks were always rich 
’nough to throw away their old things an’ 
buy new ones.” 
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Lady : ** The child isa little Frenchman, is 


he not?” 
to call him. 
his father is a German.” Lady: ‘‘ In that case 
we shall have to wait till he can talk; then 
we shall see.”’ 


Nurse: ‘‘ I don’t know myself what 
His mother is a French lady, but 


She (just taking vocal lessons): 
dear, won’t you have double windows put on 


“ Harry, 


all over the house? My singing may disturb 
the neighbors.”” He: ‘ Well, if it 
strikes me that the neighbors are the ones to 


does, it 


buy the double windows.” 


Lady of the house (to afamous singer): ‘* Are 
you going to sing, Signor?” Signor Semino- 
lini: **I am going to zinga ze song ‘ Walza 
of ze flowers,’ madame.” Lady of the house: 
«* Well, will you kindly sing it a little fast, as 
we have just organized a dance in the next 


room,”’ 


Wife: “James don’t you want to go to 
church to-night ?”” Husband: ‘* No, I don’t 
believe I care about going out to-night.” 
Wife: ‘Then I suppose I’ll have to depend 
on the moon for my company, and I dread it.” 
Husband: “‘ Why do you dread to go with the 
Wife: “‘ Because it has been full for 

That fixed him. He got his hat 


and coat and went like a man. 


” 
moon. 
a week.” 


How she translated ‘* Hallelujah.”” Clara: 


“T never saw such a friendly choir. They 
stopped right in the middle of the anthem this 
morning to speak to me.” Aunt Huldah: “1 
didn’t notice it, my child.” Clara: “ But they 
did. I wore my new cloak to church for the 
first time, and as soon as I came in the choir 
sang ‘Hardly knew you, Hardly knew you’ 
two or three times.”’ 


An English clergyman, living for many years 
in Devonshire, relates the following as a fair 
illustration of the quaint simplicity of the 
Devonshire folk: One very cold day in De. 
cember he was making parish ‘calls, and on 
coming to a stream by a foot-bridge was 
greatly surprised on seeing below him one of 
his flock wading up to his knees in water, for 
no apparent reason. He was blue with cold, 
but his face wore a very determined aspect. 
The clergyman, greatly surprised, asked, ‘Why 
Robert, what in the world are you about? 
Have you lost anything?” ‘Aw, naw, sir,” 
replied Robert ; “I aint lost nothin’, but, you 
see, I be to sing bass in the choir Christmas 
day, and I be trying to get a hoose”’ (vernacu- 


lar for hoarseness). 





What’s the Use? 


What's the use of always fretting 
Over ills that can't be cured ? 
What's the use of finding fault with 
What we know must be endured? 
Does it make our burdens lighter 
If we grumble ‘neath their load ? 
Does it make life’s pathway smoother 
If we fret about the road? 
Better use our time than fill it 
Full of sighs and vain regrets, 
Over some imagined blunder, 
As he does who always frets. 
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Why? 


It seems a singular fact that apparently 
nothing in a literary way will relegate a writer 
to oblivion so surely as to be the author of 
a world-famous hymn. I have often thought 
of this upon being introduced to some person 
of whom one has never heard, only to find 
that he or she is the author of some hymn 
Take a few in- 
stances. For example, nearly every one has 
heard or sung the lines of ‘* Shall We Gather 
at the River,” and yet how many know even 
the name of the author, much less the fact 
that he is living. Yet few men are more re- 
spected in Plainfield, N. J., than is the Rev. 
Robert Lowry, D. D.. Way out in Richmond, 
Ill., lives Dr. S. Fillmore Bennett. To how 
many is that name familiar, yet to whom is 
his familiar church song ‘Sweet Bye-and- 
Bye” not familiar? In the interior of New 
York State lives Mrs. Annie Sherwood 
Hawks, who wrote those famed lines of ‘I 
Need Thee Every Hour!” Only a little better 
known, and somewhat less forgotten, is the 
Francis Smith, the author 
of our national anthem, ‘‘My Country, ’Tis 
of Thee,” as well as of the hymn “The 
Morning Light is Breaking!” As one of the 
professors of the university of Rochester, the 
Rev. Joseph Henry Gilmore is far better 
known than as the author of the lines “‘ He 
Leadeth Me, Oh, Blessed Thought!” Hardly 
known and never recognized on the streets of 
New York, as she walks out, is Fanny Crosby, 
the author of countless hymns, but, perhaps, 
none so famous as ‘Safe in the Arms of 
Jesus.” It is odd that the veil of obscurity 
should seem to be the inevitable reward of those 
whose pens have given us the hymns which 
have brought consolation and joy to so many 
thousands. , 


familiar to almost eVery one. 


Rev. Dr. Samuel 


~ a 


Musical Heredity. 


Heredity shows itself more markedly, it 
would seem, in the arts than in the sciences. 
Taking music, we find some remarkable in- 
stances. The Bach family, which took its 
rise about 1550, and became extinct in 1800, 
presents an unbroken series of musicians for 
nearly two centuries. 

The head of the family was a baker of Pres- 
His two sons were the first who were 
Their 
‘‘overran Thuringia, Saxony, and Franconia,” 


burg. 
musicians by profession. descendants 
says Papillon. They were all organists, church 
singers, or what is called in Germany “only 
musicians.” 

When they became too numerous to live all 
together, and the members of the family were 
scattered abroad, they resolved to meet once a 
year, on a stated day, with a view to main- 
taining a sort of patriarchal bond of union. 
This custom was kept up until the middle of 
the eighteenth century, and oftentimes more 
than one hundred persons bearing the name of 
Bach—men, women, and children—were to be 
seen assembled. In the family are reckoned 
twenty-nine eminent musicians and twenty- 


eight of a lower grade. Rossini’s family often 


played music at fairs. Beethoven’s father and 
grandfather were musicians. Mozart's father 
was Xapellmeister to the Bishop of Saltzburg. 





Nursery Rhymes. 


Many of these productions have a very cu- 
rious history, but can not always be fully traced. 
Some of them probably owe their origin to 
names distinguished in literature: as Oliver 
Goldsmith, for instance, is believed in his 
earlier days to have written such composi- 
tions. Dr. E. F, Rimbault gives the followir 
particulars as to some well-known favorites. 
“Sing a Song of Sixpence” is as old as the 
sixteenth century. ‘‘Three Blind Mice’’ is 
found in a music-book dated 1609. ‘ The 
Frog and the Mouse” was licensed in 1580. 
‘Three Children Sliding on the Ice” dates 
from 1633. ‘‘ London Bridge is Broken Down”’ 
is of unfathomed antiquity. ‘‘ Girls and Boys, 
Come out to Play,” is certainly as old as the 
reign of Charles II., as is also ‘* Lucy Locket 
lost her Pocket,” to the tune of which the 
song of “Yankee Doodle” 
** Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, where have you been ?”’ 
is of the age of Queen Bess. “ Little Jack 
Horner” is older than the seventeenth century. 
‘The Old Woman Tossed in a Blanket,” is of 
the reign of James II., to whom it is supposed 


ng 


was written. 


to allude. 


— - — 


The Hand-Organ. 


The influence of music on the young, the 
ignorant, and depraved is not perhaps suffi- 
Watch the crowd that col- 
His first note 
The 


once 


ciently regarded. 
lects around the street organist, 
is a signal for all hastily to assemble. 
cheek 
lighted up with a pleasant smile. 


care-worn and furrowed is at 
The beggar 
forgets his penury, the laborer his toil, the boy, 
with satchel at his back, forgets the hour of 
school. The tear in the nursery is quickly fol- 
lowed by a bright and joyous smile, as Biddy 


hastens with her charge to the door. 
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The Origin of a Song. 


The incident which gave rise to the song 


‘True Love can ne’er forget,” by Samuel 
Lover, has been the foundation of several other 
ballads, some of them translated from the an- 
cient Irish. The story runs that Carolan, a 
blind harper, recognized his early love, Bridget 
Cruise, by the touch of her hand, although he 
The old 
lover was playing by the water, when a ferry- 


boat drew near, and he chanced to assist the 


had not met her for twenty years. 


lady to alight. 

Turlogh O’Carolan, the bard, was one of the 
characters of Ireland. He was born in Nob- 
ber, County of Westmeath, in 1670, and was 
the last of the ancient race of Irish bards. 
He lost his eyesight at the age of sixteen. He 
made very beautiful words, but was chiefly 
noted for his exquisite melodies. Goldsmith, 
who had seen him in his boyhood, wrote in 
later life: ‘‘ His songs may be compared to 
those of Pindar, they bearing the same flight 


of imagination.” 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Apropos of the difficulty of forcing the late 
Alfred Cellier to settle down to work, a story, 
eminently characteristic of his tendency to pro- 
crastinate, is told of him. During Mr. Rice’s 
tenancy of Covent Garden a commission had 
been given to Mr. Cellier to write the panto- 
mime music. Boxing night was rapidly ap- 
proaching, and not a number could be extracted 
from the forgetful composer, upon whom 
neither entreaty nor reproach seemed to have 
any effect. At last, fairly tired out, Rice 
wrote, threatening to bring an action for breach 
of contract and to lay the damages at £1,500. 
** Send me five hundred,” was the laconic re- 
sponse, ‘‘and then sue for two thousand.” 





Books and Magazines. 


Wood Notes Wild. — Notations of Bird Music. By 
Simeon Pease Cheney. Collected and arranged, 
appendix, notes, and bibliography, by John Vance 
Cheney, Librarian, San Francisco Public Library. 
A modern English writer says: ‘‘There is no 

music in nature, neither melody, nor harmony;" but 

those who remember the enjoyable papers on “ Bird 

Music,”’ which appeared in the Century a year or two 

ago, causing so much favorable comment, both in 

this country and in England, will not be disposed to 
agree with the above statement. The author of 

‘Wood Notes Wild,’’ Simeon Pease Cheney, was a 

music-teacher for many years, and, being an ardent 

lover of nature, devoted much time to the observa- 
tion of the music of the birds in different parts of 
the United States. This observation convinced Mr. 

Cheney that all music in nature, animate and inani 

mate, is worthy of study and imitation ; that it gives 

out charming tones, and forms pleasing melodic 
strains, using all the intervals of the major and 
minor scales in perfection of intonation and finish 
of execution. The author supports this statement 
by giving the songs of many birds in musical nota- 
tion on the staff. Shortly after writing these papers 

Mr. Cheney passed away, and the work has been 

edited by his son, Jolin Vance Cheney, librarian of 

the public library, San Francisco, who has added an 
appendix, notes and bibliography of much value, 
and acomplete index. A fine half-tone portrait of 

Mr. Cheney is given in the volume. 


The National Songs of Ireland. 
phy. 


Edited by M. J. Mur- 


This a collection of the best Irish Patriotic, Mili- 
tary, and Party Songs, carefully selected and edited 
by one who is evidently well posted in Irish litera- 
ture and music. The songs have a historic as well 
as a musical value, and the book is quite unique in 
its choice and arrangement of songs. Large octavo. 
Paper, $1.00; cloth, $2.00. 


Henry Ward Beecher suggested that the “‘ June 
Walk” of the Brooklyn Sunday School children be 
called “‘ St, Children’s Day."’ That there is nothing 
new under the sun will be seen by reading in the 
June Wide Awake Elbridge 8. Brooks’s picturesque 
account of the parade of the boys and girls of old 
Rome on “ Children’s Day,’’ in the time of Augustus 
the Emperor. 


Mrs. Margaret J. Preston has in the June Wide 
Awake a stirring ballad of the boy Bayard—after- 
ward the famous chevalier—that every boy and girl 
will like: ‘‘ The Golden Spurs.” 


Kate Upson Clark, the editor of the new magazine 
Romance, and one of the best of story-tellers, com- 
mences a charming serial story for boys and girls, 
‘‘That Mary Ann,”’ in the June Wide Awake, 


S. G. W. Benjamin, author, artist, traveler, foreign 
minister, sailor, and capital story-teller, has a story 
of the sea and the light-ship, both of which are so 
familiar to him, in the June Wide Awake—and he 
illustrates it himself. 
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Count von ZINZENDORF. (1700-1760.) Jesus Guide Our Way. 
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Unto Thee, 0 God. 


G, F. ROOT, 


Moderato. 
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We Wait for Thy Loving Kindness. 


J. 8. CAMP. 


Moderato expressivo. SOLO. Tenor or Alto. 
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Forward! Be our Watchword. 


Dean ALFORD. (Abr.) PROCESSIONAL OR OPENING HYMN. HENRY SMART. 
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SORTIE. 


“The Chapel.” 
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ALWAYS GOOD 


Music books for all times and occasions, and are 
constantly publishing new ones. Here are the names 
of some good ones. A large list will be found iu 
ed catalogues, which we send to any one desiring 
them. 


wie SELECTIONS FOR MEN’S 
VOICES. By 0. L. Fogle. Compiled from the 
very best sources. 160 pp. Price 50 cts. 


THE Y.M.C. A. PRAISE BOOK, For Male 
Voices. New and old gospel songs, spirituals, 
standard hymns and anthems. Edi by W. F. 
Sudds. 170 pp. Price 40 cts. 


MODERN ANTHEMS, Vol. 1. A special col- 
lection of choice arrangements and original com- 
poueets, by W. F. Sudds. Price per copy, in 
oards, $1.00, by mail. 


THE COLLEGE MINSTREL. For glee clubs, 
college students, etc., arranged for male voices 
Price $1.00. 


DAINTY SONGS for Little Lads and Lasses, for 
kindergarten, school and home, by James R. 
Murray. A bright little book. Price 35 cts. 


BETHLEHEM. A cantata, with words by F.E 
Weatherly, music by Dr. Geo. F. Root. Telling 
the story of the birth of Christ, the flight into 
Egypt, and the return. Price 50 cts. 


THE BUILDING OF THE TEMPLE. A can- 
tata for Sunday-school and choir, by Dr. Root. 
Price 30 cts. 


THE ARENA OF SONG, 
conventions, ete., by Dr. Root an 
Price 60 cts per copy. 


For sages —— 
Cc. C. Case 


SELECTED SACRED SONGS by favorite com- 
yosers. Sheet music size. Boards, $1.00; cloth, 
1.25. 


THE STRAUSS CONCERT ALBUM. A choice 
collection of music performed by the celebrated 
Strauss Orchestra. Edited by J.O. von Prochazka. 
Price 50 cts. 


ROYAL PRAISE, for Sunday Schools, by James 
R. Murray. The superior quality of its words 
has received especial praise. Price 30 cts. 

SACRED DUETS for various voices, by F. W. 

Sudds. A fine collection of original and selected 
duets. Price $1.25 per copy. 

Send for complete catalogue and price lists. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 F. 16th St., New York. 


| Anal 


A system designed to cultivate the art of analyzing 
and criticising, and to assist jn the performance 
and understanding of the works of the great 
composers of different epochs. 


By A. J. GOODRICH, 


Author of ‘‘ The Language of Music,’’ “‘ The Art of 
Song,’ “‘The Mysteries of Music,’ etc., etc. 
We have enthusiastic testimonials of the book from 
the following well-known musicians who endorse 
and use the book in their work. 
EUGEN D’ALBERT, WM. H. SHERWOOD 
CLARENCE EDDY, 8. B. MILLS, 
DUDLEY ag “wy NY LIEBL ING, 


. E, SEEBOEC 
8. G. PRATT, L. G. GOTESC HALK, 
A. HYLLESTED, D. M. LEVETT. 
Endorsed and strongly recommended as a valuable 
work by THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, PUBLIC 
OPINION, and all the prominent papers and crit- 
ics. 
Elegantly printed from large, new type, on the best 
paper, handsomely bound in cloth. 


Price, $2.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 
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THE STORY OF A MUSICAL LIFE 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


ouse SY ou» 
GEO. F. ROOT. 
*Iutercsting as a Novel,” isthe universal tes 
timony. 


There is an excellent Photo-Gravure of the 
author of the bogk, at the commencement, and 
in the Appendix are the words and music of his 
most popular songs. Price, $1.25 by Mail. 

CINCINNATI: 
PusuisHeo By THE JOHN CHURCH 00., 74 West 41x Sr. 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
Root & Sons Music Co, THe JonN CHURCH Co. 
200 Wabash Ave. 13 East 26th St. 


HIS FORTUNE. 


A SECULAR CANTATA 
For Schools, Society and Public Entertainments 


ARRANGED BY 


MAGGIE RICE. 


A pretty little scena, of ag; a eypsy- -military character 
thus — of —— — ay of dress and uni- 
form. 7 prepared, both as to music and 
tableaux, and will make a very effective entertain 
ment. Price, 30e. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


THE YOUNG PIANIST'S 


GUIDE TO THE 


MASTER WORKS. 


A collection of Sonatinas and other pieces of stand 
ard value, leading gradually up to the easier 
Sonatas of Mozart, Haydn, etc. 


COMPILED, THOROUGHLY PHRASED 
FINGERED 


By GEO. SCHNEIDER, 


Principal of the Cincinnati Music School. 








AND 


This is undoubtedly a most valuable help to teach 
ers and pupils. 
teacher, of large experience, from music of the best 
writers used in his own work. The fingering and 
phrasing is carefully attended to, the design being 
not only to lead up to the greater compositions of 
the masters, but to make thorough, independent, 
intelligent musicians in all the different grades of 
work. 

We invite the careful attention of all musicians 
and teachers to the 


GUIDE TO THE MASTERWORKS, 


Price, boards, $1.25. Cloth, gilt, $2. 
PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


IDEAL 
FOUR-HAND 
ALBUM. 


Edited by J. O. v. 
the works of Wagner, Jambor, Grieg, Scharwenka, 
Gounod, Jadassohn, Handel, Becker, Saint-Saéns 
Alfoldi, Tschaikowski, etc., ete. 


Only ‘works originally written as Piano Duets, or | 


arranged with authority of the composer, are con 
ained in this collection. 
Price $1.00. 
PUBLISHED EY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE MUSICAL VEST OR. 











The work is —— by a practical | 


20 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





| 200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


JOODEL PRACTICE LESSONS. 


Prochazka, and compiled from | 


13 E. 16th St., New York. | 


Something NeW in Guitars ! 


The latest and best thing in the Guitar line is the 
famous IMPERIAL GUITAR, with Mr. C. F. Geiger’s 
patent combined tailpiece and bridge, by which the 
tone of the instrument is inc to a great extent. 
At the same (.me it is the only Guitar on which steel 
strings can be used to advantage, and it is equally 
as e ive with gut and silk strings. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
THE DREAM. 


A SERENATA. 


Words by WILLIAM BARTHOLOMEW. 
Music by SIR MICHAEL COSTA. 

(Written on the occasion of the marriage of the 
Princess Royal of England with Prince Frederick of 
Prussia.) 

For Choral Societies, Concerts, Conventions, etc. 

Price, 35c. 

PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
209 Wabosh Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th hetond New ¥ ork. 


KING RUDENESS 
NO MANNERS LAND. 


A Secular Cantata. 


Words by ALICE M. SCHOFF. Music by JAMES 
R. MURRAY. 


The lesson of the cantata, which is full of fun 

00d words, and bright musie, is to teach that po- 
iteness, attentive consideration of others, and cour- 
tesy to ‘all, are much better one rudeness, selfish- 
ness, and “doing as one pleases The story opens 
m “No Manners Land,” and how the desirable 
change is brought about in all its inhabitants, from 
the king down, forms the plot of the cantata. It is 
very easily prepared for exhibition. 


Price 30 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
13 E. 16th 8t., New York. 


fINNIVERSARY SONGS. 


SERIES H. 


Containing new and Teccrtate words and music 


by PROMINENT WRITERS. 


This collection has been paogenet especially for 
the coming Anniversaries, and it is believed is ad 


| mirably adapted to the purpose. 


Price 5 cents per copy. 
PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co, 
13 EB. 16th Bt., New York. 


A THOROUGHLY GRADED ELEMENTARY 
COURSE FOR SINGING CLASSES, 
By GEO. F. ROOT. 


These lessons can be used with any collection of 
music, and will be of invaluable help to class teach- 
ers. Price 25 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Masic Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chi ago. | 13 BE. 16th St., New York. 





